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undertaken by Flaccus, was more delicate, and more generally interesting.
The consul ventured to enact an adjustment of debts, and relieve the accu-
mulating distress of the poorer citizens, by enabling all obligations to be
cancelled by the payment of one-fourth of the principal. He exchanged,
as the Romans phrased it, silver for coppers j for the copper coin called the
as was made equivalent for the purpose to the silver sesterce, which at this
time was of four times its intrinsic value. After so long a series of wars
and revolutions, and the fatal changes which had long been operating in the
possession of property, it is possible that this measure was adopted as a
necessary expedient. But whatever the urgency of the occasion may have
been, the stroke was of fearful augury for the future, and did not fail to
kindle criminal hopes in the dissolute and discontended for more than one
succeeding generation. Having accomplished this important measure, Flac-
cus placed himself at the head of the legions destined for the Pontic War,
and proceeded to the East to watch the movements of Sulla.

While yet unchecked by the best troops and most accomplished generals
of the republic, Mithridates had obtained the most astounding successes.
The kingdoms of Bithynia and Cappadocia had fallen without resistance
into his hands. The Roman province of Asia had succumbed, and even
received its new master with acclamations. From thence he had crossed
the JEgean Sea, accepting the submission of its rich and flourishing islands,
and his admiral Archelaus had captured Athens itself, with its harbour in
the Piraeus and all its naval stores and equipments. The Greek cities were,
for the most part, favourably disposed towards the liberator, who promised
to break the rod of proconsular oppression. It was impossible to foresee
how far the contagion of provincial disaffection might spread; and when
Sulla landed on the eastern shores of the Adriatic, his task had swelled to
the reeonquest of one hemisphere of the empire.

SULLA IN GREECE
Nor had he now, like his predecessors in the career of eastern conquest,
the undivided resources of the commonwealth to sustain him. Sulla was
conscious that he was only the general of a party which, though for the
moment triumphant, was, he well knew, insecure, and every express that
arrived to him from Rome brought him alarming accounts of the fears
and perils of the friends he had left behind him. He reached Greece at the
commencement of the year 87 with a force of five legions, which he had no
means of recruiting, and he might apprehend that in the course of another
year he would be superseded bj another commander, the nominee, perhaps,
of his enemies. He had not a moment to lose. Instead of checking the
licentiousness of his soldiers, and drawing tighter the long relaxed bands
of discipline, which must have been a work of time and leisure, he was com-
pelled to stimulate their ardour and secure their obedience by additional
indulgence and license more complete. The course of his march he allowed
to be marked by plunder, devastation, and sacrilege. He traversed Greece and
Asia to gorge his men with booty before he turned their arms against the
invader from the East. The sacred treasures of the temples at Epidaurus,
Ephesus, and Olympia fell successively into his hands. When the spirits of
his soldiers were elated to the utmost, he led them under jthe walls of Athens,
which he speedily reduced, and devoted to pillage. In Bceotia he encoun-
tered the enemy in the open field, and routed them in the great battle of